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INTRODUCTION 


The federal government's decisions often have an impact 
on the consumer market. It is the role of consumer groups to 
ensure that such decisions take consumer interests into ac- 
count or to help change those that are against their inte- 
rests. 


Although the principles of our democratic society nor- 
mally allow such groups to express their views and assert the 
interests of consumers, a lack of understanding and the com- 
plexity of government structures and mechanisms on the one 
hand and the procedures to be followed on the other hand fre- 
quently prevent effective intervention. 


In the present social, economic and political: context, 
good intentions are no longer sufficient, and groups that wish 
to succeed in favourably influencing the various levels of 
government to advance the cause of consumers must be readyvto 
deal with all the problems involved in their mission. 


The purpose of this document is to help consumer groups 
by shedding some light on the internal Operation of government 
and the methods for lobbying effectively for consumer rights; 
these methods, rudimentary as they may be, will enable the 
groups to prepare intervention strategies and develop a series 
of pressure tactics, commonly referred to as SlODbVing.. 


The term "lobbying" has several meanings but tthe definition of 
the American author Lester Milbrath seems best suited to our 
Present purposes. According to him, lobbying is "the stimula- 
tion and transmission of a message, by someone other than a 
citizen acting on his personal behalf, directed towara a deci- 
sion-making agent of government in the hope of influencing his 
decision”. 


This paper does not pretend to be a complete treatise on 
lobbying; it is intended rather, as its title indicates, as an 
introduction and a synthesis, providing an outline and indi- 
cating the principal rules of the game; ‘in order to learn the 
finer points of the game and master it, one must play it! 


LOBBYING PROCESSES 


There are two principal ways in which consumer groups 
can assert consumer rights within the federal government: 


I - administrative channels 
II —- parliamentary channels 


I - ADMINISTRATIVE CHANNELS 


“The present government structure contains an unprece- 
dented number of separate bodies that regulate an ever expan- 
ding range of industrial and social activities. As delegation 
of power is followed by sub-delegation, it becomes increa- 
singly difficult for the ordinary citizen to effectively 
influence the government merely by the exercise of the 


vote. (1°) 


The federal government has numerous administrative tribu- 
nals, boards and commissions of all varieties; for simpli- 
city’s sake we shall use the term "regulatory agencies" to 
refer to all these bodies. 


These regulatory agencies exercise a wide range of func- 
tions. The Economic Council of Canada lists eight different 


functions: 


= regulation 

- issuance of permits and appeals 
- professional activities 

- compensation 

- adjudication 

- advice 

= researcn 

=e Ne i 


Numerous and diverse as they are, all the regulatory 
agencies derive:'their authority from federal statutes enacted 
by Parliament that refer to the public interest; there are 
Over eighty such statutes, at least twenty of which provide 
for or refer to the holding of public hearings. Appendix II 
contains a List of federal statutes up to 1979 that include 


he) Daviirderox, oP ublic Participation in the Administrative » 
Process, Law Reform Commission, Department of Supply y and 


"services, Canada, 1979. 


sections referring to the public interest; Appendix III lists 
federal statutes containing provisions dealing with public 
hearings. 


The regulatory agencies were created and developed gradu- 
ally; we shall briefly retrace their history. 


For many years after Confederation, Canada remained a 
developing country. Its size and population spread, together 
with the resulting problem of enormous development costs, made 
the task of governing a difficult one. In manny cases the 
private sector did not have sufficient funds to undertake 
development on its own thus government had to take the initia- 


tive. 


The public sector was thus led to play a significant role 
in the country's development. The intense economic develop- 
ment Canada experienced in the early twentieth century gave 
further impetus to the government's participatory and regula- 
tory involvement. In 1903, the first administrative tribunal 
was established: The Board of Railway Commissioners. This 
was an “independent" railway commission responsible for over- 
seeing the affairs of the railroads. It became a model for 
the creation of later tribunals. Thus, Canada's venture into 
the field of administrative tribunals had begun. 


The First World War brought a wave of governement regula- 
tion and involvement. Tribunals such as the Fair Prices Com- 
mission were established to monitor the wartime economy. 
However, a few years later the depression brought a sharp 
decline in government initiative in this area as the financial 
situation worsened. 


The aftermath of World War II brought. the most dramatic 
and lasting leap forward in the proliferation and acceptance 
of administrative tribunals. Government was expanding rapidly 
and administrative innovation was required. The development 
of the social welfare state brought many new social agencies 
to administer and review new government programmes. Other 
major new needs arose (i.e. the large number of returning 
veterans seeking employment or benefits, the wave of inmmi- 
grants seeking to enter Canada) which were also met by the 
creation of administrative tribunals. Furthermore the emer- 
gence of "co-operative federalism", or power-sharing between 
governments, spawned new ventures into the use of tribunals 
for joint governmental committees, liaison bodies, and advi- 


sory groups. ° 


“Tribunals, therefore, became quite a popular and 
important mechanism for modern day government". (1) 


There is no clear, precise and universal legal definition 
of regulatory agencies. 


"There has never really been any unanimity on the exact 
nature of administrative tribunals. The area is so vast and 
SO diversiftreda that it is particularly difficult to deri-— 
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Although there is no fixed rule giving third parties the 
right to be heard before any regulatory agency, it can be 
stated that generally, if the decisions of a regulatory agency 
jeopardize the rights of consumers, the latter or the groups 
representing them will be given an opportunity to be heard. 


According to the Canadian Centre for Justice Statistics, 
there are at present some twenty-eight different lists of 
regulatory agencies; since there is still no acceptable, 
universally recognized definition of what a regulatory agency 

is, each list is drawn up on the basis of the definition and 

Criteria adopted; the list that seemed to us to be the most 
complete and up to date is the one prepared by the Canadian 
Centre for Justice Statistics, which is included in Appen- 
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This list contains Crown corporations as well as 
regulatory agencies; the addresses and telephone numbers of 
the agencies or corporations are given, together with the name 
of those persons to contact if necessary. 


Since the procedures for initiating proceedings or 
intervening in an administrative case vary from one agency to 
the next, it is normally necessary to get in touch with the 
Secretary or Chairman of the agency in question to ascertain 
the procedure to be followed. 


Since it is usually simpler and less expensive to 
intervene than to initiate proceedings (since the onus of 
proof is on the applicant), it is generally after they have 
seen the application presented to the regulatory agency by the 


on Andrew Kohutand Brenda Cardillo, Repore on the Adminis- 
trative. Tribunals Pro aQject:, Canadian Centre for Justice Statis- 
fice, Statistics Canada, March 1982. 
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Opposite party that consumer groups decide to intervene to 
oppose Or support it. Once the decision to intervene has 
been made it is nevertheless important to advise the regula- 
tory agency of the intention to intervene as soon as possible, 
while complying with the applicable administrative rules. 


Usually notices are published in the Canada Gazette and 
the leading newspapers in the country once the date for a 
public hearing has been set; such notices do not always come 
to the attention of consumer groups, however, for several rea- 


sons: 


- since the notice is designed to inform the public, 
its visual aspects often come second; 


- the notice may be confused with other legal notices 
because of where it appears in the newspaper; 


- owing to budget restrictions the notice may be 
published only in a limited number of newspapers, 
which sometimes do not reach certain regions. 


It is often difficult for consumer groups wishing to take 
part in public hearings to find out in time when they are ) 
being held. : 


“One of the most common complaints is that by the time 
the affected persons knew the case was being heard, the hea- 
ring had already begun (or perhaps even ended, in extreme 
cases) and it was too late to participate. Obviously you have 
to find out about a hearing well before it starts. This is 
not always easy as notice is often inadequate. “A certain 
amount of initiative and aggressiveness is helpful, as is 
repeated intervention before the same tribunal." (1) 


Groups may use the following means to find out in time 
when public hearings are being held. 


Y. Mailing List 
in many cases Lt is "sufficient "to ask the "Secretaryrof the 
regulatory agency to have one's name put,on the mailing list. 


(1) Andrew J. Roman, Guidebook on How to Prepare Cases for 
Administrative Tribunals, Consumer's Association of 


Canada, Ottawa, 1977. 
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2 Canada Gazette 


Many notices are published in the Canada Gazette; most lawyers 
and libraries subscribe to it; Subscriptions may be obtained 
through the Canadian Government Publishing Centre, Hull, 
Quebec, K1A 0S9, (819) 944-3475. 


3% The Press 


It is advisable to read the legal section of nespapers every 
day; this will often make it possible to find out about 
upcoming public hearings in time. 


4. Regulated Businesses 


It is also possible to get in touch directly with the regu- 
lated businesses in which one is interested; they will usually 
co-operate by putting the names of the groups on their mailing 
lists or by sending them copies of applications submitted to 
the regulatory agencies in question. 


5. |. Unofficial Sources 


“Journalists form part of the regulatory grapevine. If 
you are connected with this grapevine through journalists, 
lawyers, economists, government officials, corporate officers 
Or tribunal staff, you may learn about forthcoming application 
well in advance of the public announcement." (1) 


Public hearings provide the best Opportunity for groups 
to defend the cause of consumers, but it can happen, despite 
the most careful preparation and laudable efforts, that the 
regulatory agency rejects the groups’ submissions and renders 
a decision favourable to the opposite party. Although the 
chances of changing such a decision are limited, if the groups 
feel that it is erroneous or unfair, they should appeal as 
soon as possible, since any delay may be prejudicial. 


The appeal procedures vary from one agency to the next 
and 1t is preferable to find out about them from the Secretary 
or the Chairman of the agency in question. Regardless of the 
procedures prescribed, however, appeals may normally be 
Drought at two levels. 
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(1) Andrew J. Roman, Guidebook on How to Pre are Cases for 
Administrative Tribunals, Consumer's Association ra 


Canada, Ottawa, LO77 


i ty Court Appeal 


If the ground is a question of law, an appeal normally lies to 
the Federal Court of Canada; in principle the appeal must be 
filed within ten days of the decision, or it will be necessary 
to request leave to appeal, which may be difficult to obtain; 
it is preferable to retain the services of a lawyer who has 
experience in this Court, which has somewhat special rules and 
which is very particular about matters of procedure. 


ie Appeal LO Departmental Authorities 


In Canada Parliament is the supreme constitutional authority 
and no government agency is independent of the legislature 
that created it. The Minister or Cabinet are the final autho- 
rity and can quash the decisions of regulatory agencies in 
certain cases, where, for example, they contain serious 
errors, are contrary to public interest or are manifestly 
unfair. Neither the Minister nor Cabinet will intervene, how- 
ever if the appeal is based on legal arguments. Recourse 
should be had to the departmental authorities Only where it is 
a matter of principle or policy that is being contested. The 
assistance of a lawyer may be useful but is not essential. 


Groups incur numerous direct and indirect expenses when parti- 
Ccipating in public hearings: travel and accommodation expen- 
ses, fees paid to lawyers and experts, and so on. In recom- 
mendations 21, 22, 23 and 24 of its report to the House of 
Commons in December 1980, the Special Committee on Regulatory 
Reform proposed that the government provide increased finan- 
cial assistance to public interest groups in order to encou- 
rage them to participate in the federal reguiatory process. 
Until the government has made a decision on these proposals, 
however, groups will have to continue to rely on the sources 
of funding currently available to them. Before undertaking an 
intervention, groups would nevertheless be well advised to get 
in touch with the Secretary of the regulatory agency concerned 
to find out what kind of funding or compensation is available; 
there is no general rule in this area, but certain agencies 
can in certain cases, provide financial assistance to consumer 


groups requesting it. 
II - PARLIAMENTARY CHANNELS 


This is the political route, with all its implications, 
Oiffaculties+and possibilities. 


a _ Legislative Process 


The process leading up to the enactment and appla cation 
of a statute provides consumer groups with numerous opportuni- 
ties to defend consumer rights and communicate their demands 
to the appropriate government authorities. The principal 
means they can use during this process are as follows: (1) 


(a) 


(b) 


(rc) 


(d) 


(e) 


submission of formal memoranda to the Ministers 
responsible and/or the House of Commons or Senate 
Committees responsible for studying the legislation 
Or policies in question; 


letters to the appropriate Cabinet Ministers, 
officials or Members of Parliament; 


parliamentary petitions presented under Standing 
Order 67 of the House of Commons; 


informal discussions with influential Ministers, 
senior officials or government advisers; 


popular pressure campaigns based on public 
demonstrations, petitions, visits to Parliament 
Hill, and so on, aimed at attracting the attention 
of the media and mobilizing public opinion. 


The legislative process is divided into three distinct 


phases: 


1.1 pre-parliamentary phase; 
1.2 parliamentary phase; 


1.3 post-parliamentary phase 


Each phase is under the control of a different group, 


namely: 


_ eee 


(1) Most of these means are described in William T. Stanbury's 
work entitled Lobbying and interest group Representation 


in the Legislative process, published in 1978 while the 
author was a professor in the Faculty of Commerce and 


Business Administration at the University of British 
Colombia. 
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(a) departmental bureaucrats who devise policy options 
(includes special advisers retained from outside the 


government to work for a specific issue); 


(b) senior departmental officials who advise the respon- 
sible Minister on policy; 


(c) Minister of the department; 


(d) Privy Council staff (in the case of major money 
issues the Department of Finance and the Treasury 
Board); 


(e) the Prime Minister; 
(f) other Cabinet Ministers. (1) 


In order to maximize their influence, groups must direct 
their activities toward the appropriate persons in each phase, 
adapting them to each individual so as to communicate persua- 
sively. 


We shall now describe briefly each of the three phases in 
the legislative process. ~ 


5 eek Pre-Parliamentary Phase 


The events that characterize this phase normally take 
place within or under the supervision of a department; this 
phase results in the production of a working document 
proposing in detail a new policy that is submitted to Cabinet 
by a Minister. The phase is divided into four stages: 


1.1.1. Policy development: 
(a) perception of the need for a new policy; 


(b) development of the new concept and adoption 
by Cabinet of the proposed policy. 


1.1.2. Feasibility study: 


(a) circulation of the working document within 
the government, that ts, the Prime Minis- 
ter’s Office, Treasury Board, the Privy 
Council Officeand departments or services 
directly involved: 


(1) Fred Thompson and W.T. Stanbury, The Political Economy of 
Interest Groups in the Legislative Process in Canada, 
Institute for Research on Public Policy, Montreal, 1979. 
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(b) “trial balloons" Launched among the media, various 
experts outside government as well as provincial 
governments, on occasion; 


(c) expanded interdepartmental Circulation, 


(d) consultation with representatives of public interest 
groups. 


responsible and/or the House of Commons or Senate 
Committees responsible for studying the legislation 
Or policies in question; 


(b) letters to the appropriate Cabinet Ministers, offi- 
Cials or Members of Parliament; 


(c) parliamentary petitions presented under Standing 
Order 67 of the House of Commons; 


(d) informal discussions with influential Ministers, 
senior officials or government advisers; 


(e) popular pressure campaigns based on public demons- 
trations, petitions, visits to Parliament Hill, and 
so on, aimed at attracting the attention of the 
media and mobilizing public Opinion. 


The legislative processis divided into three distinct 
phases: 


1.1.3 Evaluation and amendment (where necessary) of the 
policy proposed. 


_1.1.4 Preparation of a working document for Cabinet and 
a tactical information book for the Minister. 


These stages are crucial in the legislative process, but 
they are not Officially open to the public; in the Opinion of 
the experts this is nevertheless the most important phase for 
doing lobbying. It is precisely during this phase that pri- 
vate or public interest groups that are Successful in their 
demands intervene. Their success is due to their comprehen- 
Sion of the Canadian legislative process, which leads them to 
establish a special communication network with the Ministers 
and Ysenvor officals responsible for developing and Planning 
new policies. By intervening early it is easier to gain accep- 
tance for changes to the Proposed policy; before the entire 
process has got too far and it becomes too difficult or embar- @ 
rassing for the politicians to backtrack. 
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"The fact is that such interest group activity does not 
appear to be focussed on those with whom it will have the most 
influence. Some groups, for example, make no attempt to influ- 
ence policy and legislation before it reaches the parliamentary 
stage. It is hardly surprising that the representatives of 
these groups are generally acknowledged to be ineffective in 
obtaining satisfaction for, their groups’ claims.“ J(1)) 


During this pre-Parliamentary phase, the way in which the 
lobbying is done or the demands are presented to the appro- 
priate authorities is very important and should be carefully 
considered. Again according to the experts, in order to main- 
tain good relations at a senior level, it is essential to be 
prepared to keep such relations confidential and to avoid any 
possible conflicts; during this phase it is preferable to 
avoid attitudes and behaviour of confrontation, in order to 
avoid jeopardizing one's chances of success by losing the con- 
fidence of those one wishes to influence. Presthus (2) is of 
the view that during this phase government elites take a dim 
view of, and regard as illegitimate, any tactics that reLy.on 
public protest; he states that experienced lobbyists never use 
such pressure tactics, which may have an impact on public opi- 
nion and the media but are not very successful or influential 
with government elites, which they tend, instead, to alienate 
from the cause. Be this as it may, and regardless of one's 
views on the subject, any groups that are thinking of using 
such pressure tactics should seriously evaluate the conse- 
quences they may have. 


Tne favourite method of Canadian lobbyists for communi- 
cating with the "target persons" is described by T.F. Cawsey as 
follows: is 


“If the American way of getting things done is one of dra- 
matic overstatement, the ideal Canadian way of making arrange- 
ments (between governments and business) has been of elegant 
understatement; the politics of keeping things pleasant, dull 
and controlled. Influence comes from very private meetings 
with very important people. Public displays of power and 


(2) Robert Presthus, Elite Accommodation in Canadian Politics. 
Macmi-hYan,—Toronto;,—1973. 


verbal abuse are 
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vulgar and should be avoided." (1) 


57 Parliamentary Phase 


This 


second phase of the legislative process com- 


prises two separate parts: 


Leeek 


Preparatory part; 


Lea ceuOLlveralepart. 


The events of the preparatory part take place in 
private within the Cabinet environment. The events of the 
official part take place publicly in the House of Commons and 


the Senate. The 


proclamation of new legislation is the normal 


culmination of this phase. 


1.2.1 Preparatory Part 


This 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


(d) 


(e) 


(2) 


(1) T.F. Cawsey, 
Managing the 
of Western On 
London, Ontar 


part comprises six stages: 


study of the proposed policy in Committee (on 
the basis of the working document prepared in 
the pre-parliamentary phase); 


ratification or amendment by Cabinet of the 
Committee's recommendations; 


the Minister responsible gives the Department 
of Justice instructions to draft the bill; 


the bill, prepared by the Department of Jus- 
tice, is approved by the Minister respon- 
sible; 


study of the bill by the Cabinet Committee on 
Legislation and House Planning; 


ratification by Cabinet of the Committee's 
proposals and signature by the Prime 
Minister. 


R.C. Hodgson, R.J.A. Lord and D.A. Peach, 
Political/Regulatory Environment, University 


tario, School of Business Administration, 
to; LOTG:. 


a 


ie 


lw2-2 Official Part 


This part is clearly explained in chapter 17 of La 


jurisprudence parlementaire, de Beauchesne, 5th edition, Wilson 


and Lafleur, Montreal, 1978. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS 


Ist ie 


(introduction and printing 
on the bill) 


2nd READING 
LOBBYING (debate | principle) 
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3rd READING 


SENATE 
‘ea 8 


2nd READING 


COMMITTEE'S REPORT 
TO THE SENATE 


3rd READING 


ROYAL ASSENT 
(Governor General ) 


PROCLAMATION 
(Canada Gazette) 


This chart illustrates and summarizes the process by which a é 
bill is passed, from the time it is introduced by a Minister 
in the House of Commons. 
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According to some experts, the best time to do lobbying at 
this stage is between first and second reading and while the 
bill is being considered in Committee. Since the bill is then 
public, the lobbying will consist in attempting to exert 
various forms of pressure on politicians, using whatever means 
are considered appropriate. 

W9/ 

We should also emphasize to role of the Senate, which 
should not be overlooked in certain circumstances. The Senate 
represents another avenue of access to the government's legis- 
lative process, especially in the case of financial or economic 
legislation. For example, by deciding to hold public hearings 
On competition policy in connection with Bill C-227 (which 
later became C-7 and C-2), in 1974 and 1975, and then in con- 
nection with Bill C-13, early in 1978, the Senate helped esta- 
blish a climate of opinion against the proposed legislation. 
The possibility of lobbying the Senate has not so far been 
given muchconsideration by the various groups, but this is an 
area with interesting potential. 


As at all other stages of lobbying, it is essential to be 
informed fairly far in advance in order to have time to react. 
In order to keep up to date on bills and various matters being 
debated in the House of Commons and the Senate, Parliamentary 
documents should be consulted regularly. The most practical 
for this purpose in our view is the Order Paper and Notices, 
published daily; the House of Commons Debates, the Debates of 
the Senate, the House of Commons Votes and Proceedings and the 
Minutes of the Proceedings of the Senate may also be consulted; 
in addition, to obtain an overview of government activities it 
is very useful to check the Weekly Checklist of Canadian 
Government Publications, which contains a great deal of docu- 
mentation and numerous references. All thesedocuments, as well 
as many others, are available in most libraries, which, if they 
do not already have them, can obtain them easily; they can also 
be obtained from the Canadian Government Publishing Centre, 
Hull, Quebec, K1A OS9, (819) 994-3475. 


hee | Post-Parliamentary Phase 


The legislative process is not entirely over once an Act 
has been passed and proclaimed, since this new legislation must 


be applied. 


S 
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Statutes generally delegate a large number of powers to 
the officials responsible for applying them. In many cases 
these officials are responsible for preparing draft regula- 
tions, subject to approval by Cabinet, to bring the new legis- 
lation into operation. Even though legislation is no longer 
easy to amend once it has reached this stage, lobbying of the 
officials with the authority to implement it may result in its 
application being altered somewhat. 


/ 


eae Committees 


Committees are playing a constantly increasing role in the 
government's administrative and legislative organization. 
There are three main categories of Committee: 


] House of Commons Committees; 
2 Senate Committees; 
3 Cabinet Committees. 
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ier House of Commons Committees 
There are four types of House of Commons Committee: 


D Committees of the Whole House; 
2 Standing Committees; 
23 Special Committees; 

4 Joint Committees. 


PAS bapa Committees of the Whole House 


Committees of the Whole House are composed of the House 
itself, that is, all the Members sitting in Committee to 
examine certain matters (for example, passage of a bill). 


Zeliie Standing Committees 


Unlike the Committes of the Whole House, the Standing 
Committees are authorized to Order the production of documents 
and to summon witnesses. Studying bills is one of their two 
chief functions. " 


Standing Order 65 of the Standing Orders of the House of 
Commons provides for the following twenty Standing Committees: 


(a) Agriculture, to consist of not more than 30 members; 


(b) Communications and Culture, to consist of not more 
that 20 members; 


(c) External Affairs and National Defence, to consist of 
not more than 30 members; 


(da) Finance, Trade and Economic Affairs, to consist of 
not more than 20 members; 


(e) 
(£) 
(g) 
(h) 
(i) 
(3) 
(k) 


(ah) 
(m) 


(n) 
(0) 
(p) 
(q) 
(r) 
(s) 


(t) 
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Fisheries and Forestry, to consist of not more that 
20 members; 


Health, Welfare and Social Affairs, to consist of not 
more than 20 members; 


Indian Affairs and Northern Development, to consist 
of not more than 20 members; 


National Resources and Public Works, to consist of 
not more than 20 members; 


Justice and Legal Affairs, to consist of not more 
than 20 members; 


Labour, Manpower and Immigration, to consist of not 
more than 20 members; 


Regional Development, to consist of not more that 20 
members; 


Transport, to consist of not more than 20 members; 


Veterans Affairs, to consist of not more than 20 
members; 


Miscellaneous Estimates, to consist of not more than 
20 members; 


Miscellaneous Private Bills and Standing Orders, to 
consist of not than 20 members; 


Privileges and Elections, to consist of not more than 
20 members; 


Public Accounts, to consist of not more than 20 
members; 


Procedure and Organization, to consist of not more 
than 12 members; 


On Management and Members' Services, to consist of 
not more than 12 members; 


Northern Pipeline, to consist of not more than 15 
members; 


The composition of the Standing Committees is generally 
based on each party's representation in the House of Commons. 


At the beginning of each session the Chief Government 
Whip convenes organization meetings in order to elect a Chair- 
man and Vice-Chairman for each Standing Committee. The Chair- 
man is normally a member of the party in power, but tradi- 
tionally certain Committees, such as the Public Accounts Com- 
mittee, are chaired by a member of the Opposition. 


Each Committee is also assisted by a Clerk, who prepares 
the minutes of proceedings; he acts as an adviser in matters of 
procedure and as an administrative officer. 


Members of the House who are not members of a Committee 
may, unless the House or the Committee concerned otherwise 
Orders, take part in the public proceedings of the Committee, 
but may not vote or move motions or be part of the quorum. 


The Standing Committees are responsible for examining and 
studying the bills referred to them after second reading, and 
then reporting to the House. 


The referral order from the House may ask the Committees 
to inquire into a variety of matters; once they have completed 
their inquiry, the Committees must once again report to the 
House. 


Standing Order 65(8) of the House of Commons authorizes 
the Standing Committees to summon witnesses. ‘When ordered to 
do so, a witness must appear before the Committee and answer 
any questions put to him. No judicial proceedings may be 
brought against a witness for testimony given before a Commit- 
tee, except in the case of perjury. 


The Committees may, by motion, authorize the payment to 
witnesses of a reasonable sum during their travel and atten- 
dance, as well as a reasonable allowance for travelling expen- 
ses for those living outside the National Capital Region. 


Unless otherwise stated, Committee sessions are public and 
all testimony is recorded to be transcribed and printed: 


If one wishes to submit a memorandum to a Committee, it is 
necessary to notify the Clerk in writing before the deadline 
set by the Committee and express a desire to be invited to 
appear before the members of the Comnittee where applicable. 
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Even if the memorandum is received on time, however, the 
Committee is free to decide whether or not to invite those who 
prepared it to appear; the memorandum should be addressed to 
the Clerk of the Committee. 


in; Order to influence the Committee's decision and be 
invited to give evidence, it is possible to exert various forms 
of pressure on the Committee members (MPs) and appeal to the 
media. 


Committees holding public hearings normally publish 
announcements in the leading newspapers in the country, but 
Such announcements may go unnoticed. The best source of infor- 
mation on the activities of the Committees and the matters they 
are studying is the Committees’ Weekly Bulletin, which is 
published every week by the Committees and Private Legislation 
Branch, House of Commons, Ottawa, KlA OA6, (613) 992-3150; a 
limited number of these bulletins are published, however, and 
it is difficult to obtain; the Branch is currently examining 
the possibility of increasing the number of copies to enable 
all those interested to subscribe. Meanwhile, one can call the 
Principal Clerk, (613) 992-3150, to obtain a list of all the 
Committees together with the names of their Chairman, as well 
as the names of the Clerks and their telephone numbers; by 
getting in touch with each Clerk it is then possible to stay 
informed of the activities of each Committee and the matters 
being debated. 


PE mal ER | Special Committees (Work Groups) 


Special Committees are set up temporarily, for a specific 
purpose. They consist of a maximum of 15 members and their 
powers are delegated to them by the House of Commons. They 
follow the same rules of procedure as the Standing Committees. 
Unlike the latter, which are established for the entire dura- 
tion of a Parliament, the Special Committees are disbanded at 
the end of each session or as soon as they have tabled their 
final report in the House. 


Examples: Special Committee on the Disabled and the 
Handicapped, Special Committee on Alternative 
Energy and Oil Substitution, Special Committee 
on Federal-Provincial Fiscal Arrangements. 
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2%. 1a Joint Committees 


Joint Committees are composed of members of the House of 
Commons and of the Senate who sit and deliberate together. 
There are Standing Joint Committees and Special Joint Commit- 


tees. 


The Standing Orders of the House mention the following 
Standing Joint Committees, as well as the number of members 
from the House of Commons: 


(a) One Printing - to consist of 23 members; 


(b) On the Library of Parliament - to consist of 21 
members; 


(c) On Regulations and other Statutory Instruments - to 
consist of 12 members. 


The Special Joint Committees are created by a resolution 
of both Houses; the house taking the initiative sends a message 
to the other house asking it to participate in the creation of 

) a Committee, as happened in the case of the Committee on the 
Constitution of Canada. 


252 Senate Committees 


There are four types of Senate committee: 


2220 Committees of the Whole House: 
Bee Standing Committees; 
ac eies, Special Committees; 
ate 34 Joint Committees. 
Baron Committees of the Whole House 


Committees of the Whole House are formed of all the Sena- 
tors, who meet in committee to consider the matters subnitted 


to them. 
PL SP Mee P65 Standing Committees 


Rule 67(1) of the Senate Rules provides for the constitu- 
tion of the following thirteen Standing Committees: 


NX 


(a) 


(b) 


(sc) 


(d) 


(e) 


ie) 


(g) 
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.The Joint Committee on the Library of Parliament, to 


which shall be appointed seventeen senators. 


The Joint Committee on the Printing of Parliament, to 
which shall be appointed twenty-one senators. 


The Joint Committee on the Restaurant of Parliament, 
to which shall be appointed the Speaker and six other 
senators. 


The Joint Committee on Regulations and other Statu- 
tory Instruments, to which shall be appointed eight 
senators. 


The Committee on Standing Rules and Orders, composed 
of twenty members, five of whom shall constitute a 
quorum, which is empowered on its own initiative to 
propose to the Senate amendments to the rules from 
time to time. 


The committee on Internal Economy, Budgets and Admi- 
nistration, composed of twenty members, five of whom 
shall constitute a quorum, which is empowered on its 
Own initiative to study any matters relating to the 

internal economy of the Senate, including budgetary 

matters and administration generally, and to report 

the results of its study to the Senate. 


The Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs, composed of 

twenty members, five of whom shall constitute a quo- 

rum, to which shall be referred on motion bills, mes- 
sages, petitions, inquiries, papers and other matters 
relating to foreign and Commonwealth relations gene- 

PAV aelncludinds 


(i) treaties and international agreements; 
(ii) external trade; 
(131) S foreign, aid; 
(iv) defence; 
(v) immigration; : 
(vi) territorial and offshore matters. 


The Senate Committee on National Finance, composed of 
twenty members, five of whom shall constitute a quo- 
rum, to which shall be referred on motion bills, mes- 
sages, petitions, inquiries, papers and other matters 
relating to federal estimates generally, including: 


wy 


(3) 


(xk) 
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(i) transport and communications by land, 
air, water, and space, whether by radio, 
telephone, telegraph, wire, cable, micro- 
wave, wireless, television, satellite, 
broadcasting, postal communications or 
any other form, method or means of conmmu- 
nications or transport; 

(Vije tourist traffic: 


(iii) common carriers; 


(iv) pipelines, transmission lines and energy 
transmission; 


(v) navigation, shipping and navigable 
waters. 


The Senate Committee on Legal and Constitutional 
Affairs, composed of twenty members, five of whom 
shall constitute a quorum, to which shall be referred 
On motion bills, messages, petitions, inquiries, pa- 
pers and other matters relating to legal and consti- 
tutional matters generally, including: 


(i) federal-provincial relations; 


(ii) administration of justice, law reform and 
all matters related thereto; 


(iti)* the udierary; 
(iv) all essentially juridical matters; 
(v) private bills not otherwise specifically 


assigned to another committee, including 
those related to marriage and divorce. 


‘The Senate Committee on Banking, Trade and Commerce, 


composed of twenty members, five of whom shall cons- 
titute a quorum, to which shall be referred on motion 
bills, messages, petitions, inquiries, papers and 
other matters relating to banking, trade and commerce 
generally, including: 


(i) banking, insurance, trust and loan compa- 
nies, credit societies, caisses populai- 
res and small loans; 
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(ii) customs and excise; 
(iii) taxation legislation; 

(iv) patents and royalties; 

(v) corporate and consumer affairs; 
(vi) bankruptcy; 
(vii) matural resources and mines. 

(1) The Senate Committee on Health, Welfare and Science, 
composed of twenty members, five of whom shall cons- 
titute a quorum, to which shall be referred on motion 
bills, messages, petitions, inquiries, papers and 
other matters relating to health, welfare and science 
generally, including: 

(i) veterans affairs; 
(ii) Indian and Eskimo affairs; 
(iii) health and welfare; 
(iv) social and cultural matters; 
(v) pensions; 
(vi) labour legislation; 
(vii) aging. 

(m) The Senate Committee on Agriculture, composed of 
twenty members, five of whom shall constitute a quo- 
rum, to which shall be referred on motion bills, mes- 


sages, petitions, inquiries, papers and other matters 
relating to agriculture: 


Rule 67(2) of the same Rules reads as follows: 


Any bill, message, petition, inquiry, paper, Or other mat- 
ter which does not fall within the subject matters assi- 
gned to a standing committee under subsection (1), shall 
be referred, as the Senate may decide, to any committee. 
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The functions of the Senate Committee are similar to 
those of the House of Commons Committees; they are essentially 
to legislate and to investigate. That is why, as we pointed 
out briefly in section 1.2.2, skilled lobbyists can take 
advantage of this situation to obtain the Senate's support. 


The procedures to follow to submit a memorandum to a 
Senate Committee or testify before it are the same as those 
already described in connection with the House of Commons 
Committees, namely notifying the Clerk in writing of one's 
intention to submit a memorandum before the deadline and 
indicating to him that one wishes to give evidence before the 
Committee, if that is the case, and if the Committee has given 
its consent. 


Further information concerning the composition, role 
and activities of the various Senate Committees may be obtained 
from the Director, Committees and Private Legislation Branch, 
The Senate, Ottawa, KlA OA4, (613) 593-7326. 


2a2e3 Special Committees 


Under Rule 74, "The Senate may appoint such special 
committees as it deems advisable and may set the terms of 
reference and indicate the powers to be exercised and the 
duties to be undertaken by any such committee". 


2.2.4 Joint Committees 


Joint Committees are composed of members of the 
Senate and of the House of Commons who sit and deliberate 
together. There are Standing Joint Committees and Special 
Joint Committees of limited duration. 


Special Joint Committees are created by a resolution 
of the Senate and of the House of Commons; the house which 
takes the initiative sends a message to the other house asking 
it to participate in the creation of a Committee. 


2 Cabinet Committees 


The twelve Cabinet Committees are an extention of 
Gabinet wr the table on the following page 1)llustrates the 
Cabinet Committee system. 
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CABINET COMMITTEE SYSTEM (1) 


CABINET 


. ECONOMIC TREASURY 
DEVELOPMENT BOARD 


PRIORITIES AND SECURITY AND 
PLANNING INTELLIGENCE 


LEGISLATION 
AND HOUSE 
PLANNING 


SOCIAL LABOUR 
DEVELOPMENT RELATIONS 


» GOVERNMENT 
OPERATIONS 


PUBLIC 
COMMUNICATIONS SERVICE 


FOREIGN 
AND 
DEFENCE POLICY 


WESTERN 
AFFAIRS 


- COMMITTEES OF THE POLICY AND EXPENDITURE MANAGEMENT 
SYSTEM 


(1) The Policy and Expenditure Management System, Privy Council Office, 
Maren =i98T; peAals: . @ 


The Cabinet Committee System includes four Policy 
Committees - Economic Development, Social Development, Foreign 
and Defence Policy, and Government Operations - each respon- 
sible for its respective policy sectors. 


These are four coordinating committees - Priorities 
and Planning, Treasury Board, Legislation and House Planning, 
and Communications. The Cabinet Committee on Priorities and 
Planning is central to the policy and expenditure management 


fiscal plan and the determination of the resource envelopes for 
each Policy Committee. In addition, Priorities and Planning 
provides the forum for the consideration of federal- provincial 
issues as well as other areas of high priority. 


In addition, the Special Committee of Council handles 
regulations and other Proposed Orders-in-Council not requiring 
the attention of full Cabinet. Other special committees deal, 
as required, with matters relating to security and intelli- 
gence, labour relations, Public service, and Western aCfaines 
From time to time, Special problems assume importance requiring 
ad hoc committees until a satisfactory solution is reached. 


These Cabinet Committees are not Open to the public 
and do not hold public hearings concerning the matters within 
their jurisdiction. The fundamental purpose of the Committee 
System is to ensure greater Ministerial control over the mana- 
gement of policies and expenditures. It seeks to do this by 
integrating the Processes of policy-making and fiscal and 
expenditure planning within the Cabinet Committee system. 


Although the activities of the Cabinet Committees are 
conducted in private, it is nonetheless advisable for groups to 
attempt to establish a positive working relationship with 
appropriate Ministers and their senior Staffs. The Cabinet 
Committees play a primary role in the development of government 
policies. Thus, making their views Known to the Ministers con- 
cerned at the early stages of the decision-making process, 
groups increase their chances of obtaining what they want and 
Of seeing government programs take consumer interests into 
account. 


Further information and documentation on the Cabinet 
Committees may be obtained from the Machinery of Government 
Seceion, » Privy Council Office, Langevin Budding, Ottawar 
Ontario; WA OASee (613) 5992 1TO40. 


(3) Petition 
The right to petition Parliament is conferred by 
Standing Order 67 of the House of Commons. The current prac- 
tice of collecting a large number of signatures, commonly 
referred to as a petition, bears little relation to the true 
Parliamentary practice of the same name. 


This right, which still exists, is not very well 
Known and not often used. According to the Clerk of Petitions, 
Only about ten petitions are presented to the House of Commons 
during a Parliamentary session; the most recent session was an 
exception, with almost 300 petitions being presented. 


A petition may not be presented on behalf of a group 
since the signature of one person on behalf of one or more 
other persons is not acceptable under parliamentary practice; 
moreover, the rules require that one person alone present a 
petition. 


All petitions must be presented to the House of Com- 
mons by a Member. If a group wishes to present a petition, the 
latter must be signed by all members of the group or by all 
those who support the aim of the petition; these various signa- 
tures must be preceded by a text prepared according to the 
prescribed rules in order for the petition to be acceptable. 
The Member who agrees to file the petition with the Clerk of 
the House must simply ensure that it does not contravene any of 
the Standing Orders of the House of Commons. 


Petitions are used to express disagreement with a 
government policy or a situation in Canada. It is not neces- 
sary to resort to the courts before presenting a petition. 
Moreover, even if the courts have already rendered a decision 
On a particular matter, that matter may be the subject of a 
petition so long as the court decision is not criticized. 


For a petition to be effective, have an impact and 
give rise to debate in the House of Commons, its object must 
take into acount the views of all parties and be deemed to be 
of public interest. 


However, even if the petition does not produce the 
desired effect and does not give rise to any debate in the 
House, the media will always provide good coverage for the Mem- 
ber and the group that presented it; used judiciously, peti- 
tions are a useful means of mobilizing public opinion. 
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Following, we have reproduced a working paper on 
public petitions prepared by the House of Commons, which pro- 
vides all necessary explanations on the subject. 
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4) PUBLIC PETITIONS 


Definition 


hes Petitions meant to benefit the public, in which the 
House is asked to take action to right an alleged 
public wrong or to alter the general law of the coun- 
try; also included in this category are petitions 
submitted by individuals, complaining of some per- 
sonal grievance. 


The right of petitioning 


2h The right of petitioning the Crown and Parliament for 
redress of grievances is acknowledged as a fundamen- 
tal principle of the constitution, and has been unin- 
terruptedly exercised from very early times. 


The House of Commons is a representative institution. 
It only considers questions submitted by its elected 
members. The ordinary citizen has no right to appear 
personally before the House of Commons. If he has a 
grievance, he may present a petition in writing 
through the medium of a member and in accordance with 
rules laid down in the Standing Orders of the House. 
The only individuals, apart from members, who may be 
heard at the Bar of the House, are persons summoned 
for breach of privilege and witnesses when it happens 
that the House itself is holding on investigation. 
Nobody else is permitted to address the House of Com- 


mons. 


The old practice of addressing petitions to the House 
of Commons has but little Life at the present day. 

It 1s no doubt the birthright of every Canadian to 
apply to Parliament for the redress of grievances. 
Thanks, however, to the ample development of courts 
of Justice and administrative bodies, the petitions 
against denials of right have almost disappeared. 


Presentation 


ea. A petition may be presented by a Member at any time 
during the sitting of the House by filing the same 
with the Clerk of the House. The presentation is 
recorded in the Votes and Proceedings of that day. 
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Reception 
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Any member desiring to present a petition in his 
place in the House must do so during Routine Procee- 
dings and before Introduction of Bills. The presen- 
tation is recorded in the Votes and Proceedings of 
that day. 


A member who has not taken the oath or affirmation 
cannot present a petition. 


A member cannot be compelled to present a petition. 


When a petition is presented it is referred automa- 
tically to the Clerk of Petitions who reports to the 
House, on the next day following the presentation, 
whether or not it contains any irregularities as to 
form. The report is printed in the Votes and Procee- 
dings of that day. 


If the petition is in proper form, it is deemed to 
have been read and received when the Clerk of Peti- 
tions tables his favourable report. 


Every member presenting a petition shall endorse his 
name thereon. 


Every petition should commence with the superscrip- 
tion: "To the Honourable the House of Commons in 
Parliament assembled". Then should follow the for- 
mula: "The Petition of the undersigned...humbly 
sheweth". Follow the subject-matter of the petition, 
in the third person through, and commencing each 
paragraph with the work "That". The conclusion 
should be the "Prayer" tersely and clearly expressing 
the particular object which the petitioners have in 
view in coming before Parliament. The petition 
should close with the formal words: “and your peti- 
tioners, as in duty bound, will ever pray”. Here 
follow the signatures, which must be in writing and 
not typewritten or printed; they must not be pasted 


Or Otherwise transferred. (See Appendix A) 
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Petitions may be either written, typewritten or 
printed and may be in French or English; provided 
always that when there are theree or more petitioners 
the signatures of at least three petitioners shall be 
Subscribed on the sheet containing the prayer of the 
petition. 


Petitions must be free from erasures or interlinea- 
tions; no appendix must be attached, whether in the 
shape of letters, affidavits, certificates, statis- 
tical statements or documents of any character. 


If the Chairman of a public meeting signs a petition 
On behalf of those so assembled, it is only received 
“as the petition of the individual" and is so entered 
in the minutes, because the Signature of one party 
for others cannot be recognized. Petitions from one 
person are frequently received and are quite in 
order. 


Petitions of Corporations must be under their common 
seal. 


The language of a petition should be respectful and 
temperate and free from disrespect to the Sovereign, 
or offensive imputation upon the character and con- 
duct of Parliament, or the Courts of Justice, or 
Other tribunal, or constituted auchorivty. 


A petition forwarded by telegraph -cannot be received 
inasmuch as it has not signature attached EO ie 


Aliens, not resident in Canada, have no EiG iD teco 
petition Parliament. 


Any forgery or fraud in the preparation of petitions, 
Or in the signature attached, or the being privy to, 

Or cognizant of, such forgery or fraud, is liable to 
be punished as a breach of privilege, and is consi- 

dered and dealt with by the House as a matter of Prin 
vilege. There have been frequent instances in which 
Such irregularities have been discovered and punished 


by both Houses. 


It is the duty of members to read petitions which are 
sent to them, before they are presented, lest any 
violation of the rules of the House should be appa- 
rent on the face of them; in which case it is their 
duty to offer them to the House. 
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20; Whilst a member has Clearly a right to ask that a 
petition be read, it is a privilege, like many 
others, subject to the approval of the House itself. 
In case of opposition, the Speaker will put a motion 
formally to the House. 


21. The House will refuse to receive any petition that 
directly asks for a grant of money Out of the public 
revenues, unless such grant has first been 
recommended by the Crown. But the House does not 
reject petitions which ask simply for legislation or 
for "such measures as the House may think expedient 
to take", with respect to public works. 


Appendix IV contains three sample petitions presented 
to the House of Commons. Before presenting a petition or in 
order to obtain further information, it is advisable to get in 
touch with the Clerk of Petitions at (613) 992-2038: he is 
qualified to determine whether a petition to be presented is 
acceptable. 
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CONCLUSION 


Unless we in Canada are prepared to experiment with 
this and similar concepts, we will have to learn to 
live with the knowledge that the imbalances in market 
power which prompted many regulatory initiatives in 
fact often survived reinforced and legitimized by the 
very apparatus set up to counteract them. As we move 
forward into an even more technologically dominated 
future, unless we can devise mechanisms that will 
ensure a democratic regulatory ideal, the "new 
despotism" of which Lord Hewart once warned will have 
come to rule us by default. (1) 


Democracy is based on citizen participation in the 
political decision-making process. According to democratic 
principles, the elected government receives a mandate from the 
people to administer the country in the best public interest. 


This is why, since the creation of the Canadian 
federation in 1867, representatives of the business world and 
of certain private interest groups have established a 
communications network with representatives of those in power, 
in order to ensure that their points of view are taken into 
consideration when statutes or regulations are being drafted 
and the various government programs are being established. 


The experience of recent years, especially since the 
emergence of the consumer movement, has shown that all too 
often business interests did not coincide with the interests of 
consumers, and that in a number of cases these interests were 


in fact diametrically opposed. 


In order to restore the equilibrium it is more than 
ever necessary that the government pay greater heed to consumer 
interests when making its decisions. Consumers for their part 
must organize like businesses so that they may present their 
demands to the government in an effective and on-going manner, 
using all channels available to them.’ 


(3) Report on the Consumer Interest in Regulatory Boards and @ 
Agencies, Canadian Consumer Council, Ottawa, 1973. 
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We have attempted to describe these channels in this 
paper, but consumers seldom have the time or the money to 
devote to this type of activity. In light of these problems, 
group action remains an economically viable alternative, 
allowing consumers to delegate able and skilled people to 
represent them and assert their rights before the various 
government authorities. 


It thus seems that consumer groups will be called 
upon to play an increasingly important lobbying role so that 
the voice of consumers may be heard clearly within the govern- 


ment. 


We hope that this rapid tour behind the scenes of the 
federal government will help to give an idea of how the latter 
Operates, thereby facilitating the work of groups concerned 
with defending the cause of consumers. 


APPENDIX I 
FEDERAL STATUTORY REFERENCES TO THE PUBLIC INTEREST 


The following is a list of all federal statutes 
which include sections referring to “the public 
interest". Where possible, all sections have been 
indicated. However, if the Act contains numerous 
sections enunciating “the public interest", only 
representative sections have been included. 


1s Aeronautics Act, RSC 1970, c A-3,..ss 10 and 16. 

25 Antia=Intlationg act . .SCulg74-75-76, oo 75, psy 33(2):. 

She Atomic Ener Control Act, RSC 1970, c A-19, ss 8 
and 9(e). 

4. Bank Act, RSC 1970, ‘c_ B=1, s 63(9.),. 


a Bank of Canada Act, RSC 1970, c B-2, s 24(4). 

6. Quebec Savings Bank Act, RSC 1970, c B-4, s 55. 

She Broadcasting Act, RSC 1970, c B-1ll, ss 3(h), 16025. 
18(2), Tyee Homey) 20 (2 )eae 2 leaned 2) sands) > 
247and-27 (2). 


For a more complete review of the Broadcasting _ 
Act, see the CRTC case study below. 


8. Canada Deposit Insurance Corporation Act, RSC 
VO70P cect esa Oloeand AOI 


9. Canada Pension Plan, RSC_1970, c C=5,.s-108; 
10. Canadian National Railways ACty RSC 2970, a G=)0; 
S939. 


i a Ge Central Mortgage and Housin Corporation Bat; “KSC 
19 70PSGRCel6 noses (6). 


12. Combines Investigation Retr RSC™1970, ‘¢ C=23; 


esrlolo.2) and 29 (3). 
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18. 
19. 


20. 
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26. 
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28. 


29. 
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Department of Consumer and Corporate Affairs Act, 
RSC 1970, c C-27, ss 6(1) (a Teandat2) 


Consumer Packaging and Labelling Act, SC 1970-71-72, 
cagit .en 1L5(2)8 


Canada Coo rative Association Act, SC 1970-71-72, 
o°.655-s TTY, 


Canada Corporations Act, eRSC 1970, c C-32, 8s 26. 


Customs Tariff, RSC 1970, c C-4l, s 16(1). 


Canada Development Cor poration Act, SC 1970-71-72, 


c 49, s 42(3 


Currency and Exchange Act, RSC 4L9707 ec 'C=39; 
s 5(3). 


Defence Production Act, RSC 1970, c D-2, s 3. 


Defence Services Pension Continuation Act, 
RSGC41970; <c D=37 -s 3. 


Divorce Act, RSC 1970, c D-8, as 9 and 13. 


Dry Docks Subsidies Act, RSC 1970, c D-9, 
s WOR 


Canada Elections Act, RSC 1970 (lst Supp), c 14, 


s 70(6). 


Environmental Contaminants Act, SC 1974-75-76, 


c 72, ss 6(5) and ll ifeie 


Excise Act, RSC 1970, c E-12, s 8. 


Excise Tax Act, RSC 1970, c E-13, 8 18(e). 


Experim erimental Forei ny Stations — Act, RSC 1970, 
C Pee Ss 4(c Ve 


Expropriation Act, RSC 1970" (lst Supp)... ¢ 16, 
ss 4 and 8. 


30. Farm Products Marketing Agencies Act, SC 1970-71- 
l25c rivet aed = 9 A Dat 


31. Federal Court Act, RSC 1970 (2nqd SUpD)7mcu 1.0, 56) 41) 


32. Financial Administration Act, RSC 1970, c F-10, 
r= Ss a A GED eer 


33. Fisheries Act, RSC 1970, c F-14,506s 020, €24(3.)s, 


281g S2tayrand’ 53. 


34. Food and Drugs Act, RSC 1970, c F=27, s 38(2). 


35. Foreign Investment Review ACC 5Cal9/S=/4 mclaG,: 
sul9(3). 


36. Government Railways Act, RSC 1970, c G-ll, s 91. 


37. Canada Grain Act, Ses1o70- 71-7" CET) S663) 
80(1) (b), (2) (ay (b), (3),(4) and 82. 


38. Grain Futures Act, RSC 1970, c G-17, ss 6 and 
3 e 


39. Hazardous Products Act, RSC 1970, c H=-3, s 9(6). 


40. Canadian Human Rights AC, SC 1976=/7,5c.33, ss 2. 
40 and 52. 


4). indlanvAct,, RSC 1970, cc I=6, s 46: 


42. Canadian and British Insurance Companies Act, 
RSC 1970, c I-15, preamble. 


43. Foreign Insurance Companies ACt 7 RoCel 70,5 C.l<1G. 


preamble. 


44. Investment Companies Act, SC LOT Om T1125 Ci33 
ss 3(2) and 6. 


45. JOIGeSTAct, KSC 1970, ciJ=l, Ss 4015). 
46. Juvenile Pelinguents Act ~ RSC 19707 c J=-47..8 537 (2); 


47. 


48. 


49. 


50. 


Dihis 


52. 


53. 


54. 


as 


56. 


oy. 


58. 


99. 


60), 


61. 


62. 


Pie 


Canada: Labour Code, RSC 1970, c L-2, s 72. 


Law Reform Commission Act, RSC 1970 (lst Supp), 


Caz.) s.12\2). 


Pair Wages and Hours of Labour Act, RSC 1970, 
Cc L=3, Ss £3 


Livestock and Livestock Products Act, RSC 1970, 
Cc L-8, Ss gee 


Loan Companies Act, RSC 1970, c L=-12, ss 7(1) 
and Cr 


NarcoticE#CGontroleAct; RSC.1970, tceNel> s 714. 


National Energy -BoardsAct, KSC 1970, c N=-16, ss °l1, 


22,937,144, ©59,, 460 candhss. 
National Film Act, RSC 1970, c N-7, s ll. 


National Harbours Board Act, RSC 1970, c N-8, 
Seli3. 


National Transportation Act, RSC 1970, c N-17, 
So2o li 


Navigable Waters Protection Act, RSC 1970, c N-19, 
s 2%. 2 ; 


Northern Inland Waters Act, RSC 1970 (lst Supp), 
OP 25,0 Scan 2y08l 0, can andes i. 


Nucleanelavabl Ll ivirs ote RSC 970 %,.1lst eSupp) etc 29, 
s 18. 


OFEVO Ra } Languages Act, RSC L970 25c O-2, ss 4 ana 
5: ; 


Of fyveiany.Secrets Act, RSC 1970; c 0-3, s 7. 


Patent Act, RSC 1970, c P-4, ss 20(5) and 67. 


63. 


64. 


65. 


66. 


67. 


68. 


69. 


70. 
ma 


dees 


lias 


Tan 


75: 


76. 


7 A he 


Pe oes 


Pension Act, RSC 1970, c P-7, s 72. 


Petroleum Administration Act, SC 1974-75-76, c 47, 
ss 9 and 12. 


Petroleum Corporations Monitoring Act, SC 1977-78, 
Cw397 8s 6. 


Pilotage Act, SGu1970-71-72, ¢c 52, ss 6, 14, 18 and 
23% 


Post Office Act, RSC 1970, c P-14, ss 22, 23, 24, 


217, SAS and"3 2. 


Prisons and Reformatories Act, RSC 1970, c P-21l, 
s 68. 


Public Service Employment Act, RSC 1970, c P-32, 
s 3(4). 


Radio Act @iRsc 19707r ci:cR-1 Ais? GS. 


Railways Act, RSC 1970, c R-2, 8s 254(2)(3). 


Royal Canadian Mounted Police Act, RSC 1970, 
(SS R-9, Ss 10. 


Royal Canadian Mounted Police Pension Continuation 


Canada Shipping Act, RSC 1970, c S-9, ss 482 and 
635. 


Small Businesses Loans Act, RSC 1970, c S-10, ss 
Sand: : 


Statistics Act, RSC 1970, c S-16, s 5. 


Statutory Instruments Act, =SC 1970-73-72, ¢c. 38, 
ss 127ands27. 


Tax Review Board Act, SC 1970-71-72, c ll, s 10. 


v9 


80. 


8l. 


82. 


83. 


84. 


85. 


86. 


87. 


88. 


89. 


Telegraphs RCtm nec 19707,.c T-3,)s 33. 


Trade Marks Act, RSC 1970, c T-10, ss 21, 49 and 
Sl. 


Transport Act. RSC 1970, c T-14, ss 5 and 33. 


Trust Companies Act, RSC 1970 (lst Supp), c 47, 
8 2 (see 6.1 added). 


Veterans' Land Act, RSC 1970, c V-4, ss 28 and 35. 


Veterans Rehabilitation Act, RSC 1970, c V-5, ss 7 
and 89. 


Visiting Forces Act, RSC 1970, c V-6, s 20. 


Marine and Aviation War Risks Act, RSC 1970, c wW-3, 
a 


Dominion Water Power Act, RSC 1970, c W-6, s 9. 


Western Grain Stabilization Act, SC 1974-75-76, 
CES ese) 71183) 2 


Criminal Code, RSC 1970, c 34 (various sections). 


APPENDIX IT 
FEDERAL STATUTORY REFERENCES TO PUBLIC HEARINGS 


There are twenty federal Acts that provide for or 
refer"to the holding of public hearings: 


ib Anti-Inflation Act; SC 1974-75-76, c 75, 
Ssyil2(1j)tejeande2s+ 


Ze Broadcasting Act, RSC 1970, c Bri ij,.%s 3.9% 


3% Canadian Radio-Television and Telecommunications a 
Commission Act, SC 1974-75-76, c ct: nian We 
ee ee ECT 9 


4. Expropriation Act, RSC 1970 (TetS upp) cl6G ana 8, 


9 and ll. 
ie Farm Products Marketing Agencies Act, SC 


6. Great Lakes Fisheries Convention Act, RSC 1970, 
El EET SY 


ee 


¢ F-15, Schedule, Article V. 


ie Canada Grain Act,? Sc 1970-71-72, c Ja. 35 
20(d) and 80. 


Ss. Canadian Human Rights Act, SC 1976-77, ¢ aay 
Ss 40(6). 
Ds National Energy Board Act, RSC 1970, c N-6, 8s 20. 


10. National Parks Act, SC 1974, c ll, gg 10(3) ana 
iBaUeas 


ll. North Pacific Fisheries Convention Act, RSC 1970, 
CHE) 6 tite coe 


be Northwest Atlantic Fisheries Convention Act, RSC 
1970, c F-18, Schedule, Article V, Para 2. 


13. Northern Inland Waters Act, RSC 1970 (Ist Supp), 
CPZ rate fa 


we MWR am ee 


14. 


15% 


16. 


as 


18. 


19. 


20. 


Northern Pipeline Act, SC 1977-78, c 20 (which 
amends the Northern Inland Waters Act by adding 
Sidi}. 


National Transportation Act, RSC 1970, c N-17, 
s 2 Ta kc 


Official Languages Act, RSC 1970, c 0-2, s 15. 
Pin QtagesAct; oC 1970-71—-727) GC 52,53g 24(5))7 
Railway Act, RSC 1970, c R-2, s 16(3)(e). 
Railway Relocation and Crossing Act, SC 1974, 
c 12, ss 16(3) Ce) and 17(3) (Ce). 


CanadanWwatersAct, Roc 1970 8(lStrsupp), co, 
s84(b). 


APPENDIX III 


A- FEDERAL CROWN CORPORATIONS 
——— ee eG 


Agricultural Stabilization Board 
Sir John Carling Building 

930 Carling Avenue ° 

Ottawa (Ontario) 

K1A OC5 

(613) 995-5404 

Chairman G.I. Trant 


Air Canada 

Place Ville-Marie 

Montreal (Quebec) 

H3B > 3P7 

(514) 874-4560 

President and Chief Executive Officer, Claude I Taylor 


Atlantic Pilotage Authority 

Bank of Montreal Tower, Room 1203 
Halifax (Nova Scotia) 

B3J 1M5 

(902) 426-2550 

Chairman, A.D. Latter 


Atomic Energy Control Board 
PFO BOX 1046 

Ottawa (Ontario) 

K1P 5S9 

(613) 995-5894 

Chairman, J.H. Jennekens 


Atomic Energy of Canada Limited 
275 Slater Street 

Ottawa (Ontario) 

K1A OS4 

(613) 237-3270 

President, James Donnelly 


Bank of Canada 
Ottawa (Ontario) 

K1A OG9 

(613) 563-8111 
Governor, G.K. Bouey 


Canada Council 

Ps"O 'Box 1.047, 

Ottawa (Ontario) 

K1P 5V8 

(613) 237-3400 
Chairman, Mavor Moore 


Canada Deposit Insurance Corporation 
P) ONBOX? 12340, Station.D" 

Ottawa (Ontario) 

K1P 5Ww5 

(613) 996-2081 

Chairman, John F. Close 


Canada Employment and Immigration Commission 
140 Promenade du Portage 

Hull (Quebec) 

(postal address: Ottawa, Ontario K1A 0J9) 
Director General, Public Affairs, C. Jennings 


Canada Mortgage and Housing Corporation 
Montreal Road 

Ottawa (Ontario) 

K1A OP7 

(613) 746-4611 

Chairman, R.V. Hession 


Canadian Arsenals Limited 

5, Montée des Arsenaux 

Le Gardeur (Quebec) 

J5Z 2P4 

President and Chief Executive Office, P.A. Bergeron 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
1500 Bronson Avenue 

P O Box 8478 

Ottawa (Ontario) 

K1G 3J5 

C613) 59723 )-33 11, 

President, Pierre Juneau 


Canadian Commercial Corporation 
Ll2 Kent Street, 17th floor 
Ottawa (Ontario) 

K1A LEQ 

(613) 996-5714 

President, Rebe GiLien 
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Canadian Diary Commission 

2197 Riverside Drive, 4th floor 
Ottawa (Ontario) 

K1A 022 

(613) 998-9490 ~ 

Chairman, Gilles Choquette 


Canadian Film Development Corporation 
P O Box 71, Stock Exchange Tower 
Suite 2220 

Montreal (Quebec) 

H4Z 1A8 

(514) 283-6363 

Chairman, David P. Silcox 


Canadian National Railways 

935 Lagauchetiére West 

P.O. 8100 

Montreal (Quebec) 

H3C 3N4 

(514) 877-5430 

President and Chairman of the Board, J.A. 


Canadian Patents and Development Limited 
275 Slater Street 

Ottawa (Ontario) 

K1lA OR3 

(613) 996-5736 

Chairman of the Board, P.R. Gendron 


Canadian Post Corporation 
Confederation Heights 
Ottawa (Ontario) 

K1A OB1 

(613) 998-8305 

Chairman, Michael Warren 


Canadian Saltfish Corporation 
139 Walter Street 
P O Box 6088 


Saint John's (Newfoundland) 


Alc 5X8 
(709) 722-7500 
Chairman, L.J. Cowley 
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Canadian Wheat Board 

423, Main Street 

Winnipeg (Manitoba) 

R3C °2P5 

(204) 949-3416 

Chief Board Member, W.E. Jarvis 


Cape Breton Development Corporation 
500 King's Road 

Sydney (Nova Scotia) 

B1P 6K3 

(902) 539-5910 

Chairman, D.S. Rankin 


Crown Assets Disposal Corporation 
450 Rideau Street 

P O Box 8451 

Ottawa (Ontario) 

K1G 3J8 

(613) 995-3237 

General Manager, R.B. Vaillant 


Defence Construction (1951) Limited 

SBl Building 

Billings Bridge Plaza 

2323 Riverside Drive 

Ottawa (Ontario) 

K1A OK3 

(613) 998-9548 

President and General Manager, A.G. Bland 


Economic Council of Canada 
PROrBO x27 

Ottawa (Ontario) 

KLP* 5'V6 

(613) 993-1052 

Secretary, William Haviland 


Eldorado Aviation Limited 

Operations Office: Airport, Hangar No 3 
Saskatoon (Saskatchewan) 

S7L 5P4 

President, N.M. Ediger 
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Eldorado Nuclear Limited 

255 Albert Street, Suite 400 
Ottawa (Ontario) 

K1P 6A9 

(613) 238-5222 

President, N.M. Ediger 


Export Development Corporation 
110 O'Connor Street 
Ottawa (Ontario) 


(Postal Address: P O Box 655, Ottawa, Ontario 


Keel) 
(613) 237-2570 


Chairman of the Board and President, Sylvain Cloutier 


Farm Credit Corporation Canada 
434 Queen Street 

Ottawa, Ontario 

K1P 6J9 

(613) 996-6606 

Chairman, Rolland P. Poirier 


Federal Business Development Bank 
901, Victoria Square 

Montreal (Quebec) 

H2Z 1R1 

(514) 283-5904 


Fisheries Price Support Board 
Ottawa (Ontario) 

K1P OE6 

(613) 996-0459 

Chairman, A.J. Maloney 


Freshwater Fish Marketing Corporation 
1199 Plessis Road 

Winnipeg (Manitoba) 

R2C 3L4 

(204) 222-7301 

President, ad...) DunD 


Great Lakes Pilotage Authority 
Pe epox 95 

Cornwall (Ontario) 

K6H 5R9 

(613), .993=2995 

Chairman, R.G. Armstrong 


Harbourfront Incorporated 

417 Queen's Quay West 

Toronto (Ontario) 

MSV 1A2 

(416) 364-7127 

General Manager, Howard Cohen 


Laurentian Pilotage Authority 
1080, Beaver Hall Hill, Suite 1804 
Montreal (Quebec) 

H2Z 1S8 

(514) 283-6320 

Chairman, Paul Bailly 


Livestock Feed Board 

5180 Queen Mary Road, Suite 400 
P O Box 177, Snowdon Station 
Montreal (Quebec) 

H3T 374 

(514) 283-7505 

Chairman, Roger Perreault 


Medical Research Council of Canada 
Ottawa (Ontario) 

K1A OW9 

(613) 996-8170 

Chairman, Dr Pierre Bois 


National Arts Centre Corporation 
P O Box 1534, Station B 

Ottawa (Ontario) 

K1P 5Wl 

(613) 996-5051 


National Battlefields Commission 
390, avenue de Berniéres 

Quebec City (Quebec) 

G1R 2L7 

(418) 694-3506 

Chairman, Fernand Tremblay 


National Carital Commission 
161 Laurier Avenue West 

Ottawa (Ontario) 

KLP 6J6 

(613) 992-4231 

Chairman, Honorable C.M. Drury 


G 
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National Harbours Board 

Tower A, Place de Ville 

320 Queen Street 

Ottawa (Ontario) 

K1A ON6 

(613) 996-6400 

Chairman, Pierre A.H. Franche 


National Museums of Canada 

Ottawa (Ontario) 

K1A OM8 

(613) 995-9832 

Chairman of the Board, Sean B. Murphy 


National Research Council of Canada 
Montreal Road 

Ottawa (Ontario) 

(613) 993-3659 

Chairman, G.M. MacNabb 


Northern Canada Power Commission 
7909 - Slst Avenue 

P O Box 5700, Station L 
Edmonton (Alberta) 

Tec 438 

(403) 465-3377 

General Manager, J. Long 


Northern Transportation Corporation Limited 
9945 - 108th Street 

Edmonton (Alberta) 

T5K 2G9 

(403) 423-9201 

Chairman, S.D. Cameron 


Pacific Pilotage Authority 
605 - 1200 Pender Street West 
Vancouver (British Columbia) 
V6E 2T9 

(604) 666-6771 

Chairman, R.A. Hubber-Richard 


Petro Canada 

Head Office 

P O Box 2844 

Calgary (Alberta) 

TZP°2M7 

(403) 232-8000 

Chairman of the Board and Chief Executive 
Officer, Wilbert H. Hopper 


Ponts Jacques Cartier et Champlain Inc (Les) 
c/o St-Lawrence Seaway Administration 

Place de Ville 

320 Queen Street 

Ottawa (Ontario) 

K1R 5A3 

(613) 992-4108 


Royal Canadian Mint 
Ottawa (Ontario) 

K1A OG8 

President, Yvon Gariépy 


Science Council of Canada 
100 Metcalfe Street 
Ottawa (Ontario) 

K1P 5M1l 

(613) 996-1729 

Chairman, Claude Fortier 


Social Sciences and Humanities Research Counsel 
255 Albert Street 

Ottawa (Ontario) 

K1P 664 

(613) 995-9330 

Chairman, André Fortier 


St Lawrence Seaway Administration 
Place de Ville 

320, Queen Street 

Ottawa (Ontario) 

K1R 5A3 

(613) 992-4108 

Chairman, W.A. O'Neil 


\~ J 


Teleglobe Canada 

680 Sherbrooke Street West 
Montreal (Quebec) 

H3A 2S4 

(514) 281-7981 


President and Chief Executive Officer, Jean-Claude Delorme 


Telesat Canada . 

333 River Road 

Vanier (Ontario) 

K1L 8B9 

(613) 746-5920 
Chairman, E.D. Thompson 


Uranium Canada Limited 
580 Booth Street 
Ottawa (Ontario) 

K1A OE4 

(613) 993-0029 


Via Rail Canada Inc. 

1801 McGill College Avenue, Suite 1300 
P O Box 8116 

Montreal (Quebec) 

HSC? 3N3 

(514) 286-2417 

President and Chief Executive Officer, 


Oekhs 


Roberts 
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B- ADMINISTRATIVE TRIBUNALS 


Agricultural Products Board 
Sir John Carling Building 
930 Carling Avenue 

Ottawa (Ontario) 

K1A OC5 

(613) 995-5423 


Agricultural Stabilization Board 
Sir Jonn Carling Building 

930, avenue Carling 

Ottawa (Ontario) 

K1A OC5 

(613) 995-4414 


Anti-Dumping Tribunal 
Journal Tower South 

365 Laurier Avenue West 
Ottawa (Ontario) 


Anti-Inflation Appeal Tribunal 
381 Kent Street 

Ottawa (Ontario) 

K1A OM1 

(613) 995-9045 


Army Benevolent Fund 
Veterans Affairs Building 
284 Wellington Street 
Ottawa (Ontario) 

K1A OP4 

(613) 996-6150 


Atlantic Development Council Canada 
Building 102, Churchill Avenue 
Plesantville 

Saint John's (Newfoundland) 
Information: 147+9+737+4090 


J 


Atlantic Salmon Board 

Department of Fisheries and Oceans 
P O Box 5667 

Saint John's (Newfoundland) 

Alc 5Xl 


Auditor General of Canada 
240 Sparks Street 

Ottawa (Ontario) 

K1A OG6 

(613) 995-3766 


Bilingual Districts Advisory 


Board of Examiners for Canada Land Surveyors 
615 Booth Street 

Ottawa (Ontario) 

K1A OE9 

(613) 997-4368 


Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada 
760 - 360 Main Street 

Winnipeg (Manitoba) 

R3C 323 


Canada Advisory Council on the Status of Women 
P O Box 1541, Station "B" 

Lord Elgin Plaza, 66 Slater Street 

Ottawa (Ontario) 

K1P SH1 

(613) 992-4975 


Canada Council 
255 Albert Street 
Ottawa (Ontario) 
K1P 5V8 

(613) 237-3400 


Canada Employment and Immigration Advisory Council 
Place du Portage, Phase II 

VO5 Hotel de. Ville Street, 2rd Floor 

Hull (Quebec) 

(Postal adress: Ottawa, Ontario KIA 0OJ9) 

(613) 994-1446 


@ 


Canada Labotr Relations Board 

Tower "D", Lester B Pearson Building 
125 Sussex Drive 

Ottawa (Ontario) 

K1A OX8 

(613) 995-7046 


Canadian Consultative Council on Multiculturalism 
Terrasses de la Chaudiére 

15 Eddy Street 

Hull (Quebec) 

K1A OM5 

(613) 994-2044 


Canadian Eskimo Art Council 

Les Terrasses de la Chaudiére 

10 Wellington Street, North Tower 

Hull (Quebec) 

(Postal Address: Ottawa, Ontario K1A OH4) 
(613) 997-0491 


Canadian Government Standards Bureau 
Place du Portage 

Phase III 

ll Lavrier Street 

Hull (Quebec) 


Canadian Grain Commission 
303 Main Street 
Winninpeg (Manitoba) 

R3C 3G8 

(204) 949-2770 


Canadian Human Rights Commission 
Jackson Building, 4th Floor 

257 Slater Street 

Ottawa (Ontario) 

K1A lEl 

(613) 995-1277 


Canadian Inter-Governmental Conference Secretariat 
Lord Elgin Plaza, 66 Slater Street 

PO, Box’ 488, Station “A 

Ottawa (Ontario) 

KIN 8V5 

(613) 995-2341 


Ct 
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Canadian Judicial Council 
Varette Building, 130 Albert Street 
Ottawa (Ontario) 

K1A OW8 

(613) 992-1944/2023 


Canadian Radio-Television and Telecommunications Commission 
Central Building 

1, Promenade du Portage 

Hull (Quebec) 

K1lA ON2 

(613) 997-3430 


Canadian Transport Commission 
Les Terrasses de la Chaudiére 
15 Eddy Street 

Hull (Quebec) 

K1A ONS 

(613) 997-9233 


Citizenship Appeal Courts 
Supreme Court Building 
Ottawa (Ontario) 

K1A OH9 


Citizenship Revocation Commission 
Terrasses de la Chaudiére 

15 Eddy Street 

Hull (Quebec) 

K1A OM5 

(613) 994-2869 


Commonwealth War Graves Commission 
Canadian Agency, East Memorial Building 
Wellington Street 

Ottawa (Ontario) 

K1A OP4 

(613) 992-3224 


Copyright Appeal Board 

c/o Copyright Office - Consumer and Corporate Affairs 
Place du Portage, Tower 1l 

50 Victoria Street 

Hull (Quebec) 

Postal Address: Ottawa, Ontario 

K1A OC9 

C613)) 997-1657 
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Correctional Investigator 
P (OIBOxS9S0,8SEation “B” 
Ottawa (Ontario) 

K1P 5Rl 

(613) 996-9771 


Correctional Service of Canada 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier Building 
340 Laurier Avenue West 

Ottawa (Ontario) 

K1A OP9 

(613) 995-5781 


Court Martial Appeal Court of Canada 
Supreme Court Building 

Wellington Street 

Ottawa (Ontario) 

K1A OH9 

(613) 996-6795 (General Inquiries) 


Cultural Property Export Review Board 
Ottawa (Ontario) 

K1A OC8 

(613) 593-4525 


Defence Research Council 
Department of National Defence 
Ottawa (Ontario) 

K1A 0Z3 


Director of Soldier Settlement and Director of Veterans Lands 
Veterans Affairs Building 

Corner of Lyon and Wellington Streets 

Ottawa (Ontario) 

K1A OP4 

(613) 992-2613 


é 
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Emergency Planning Canada 
Blackburn Building 

Ottawa (Ontario) 

K1A OA3 

(613) 996-1045 


Employment and Immigration Canada 
Unemployment Insurance Appeals Division 
Place du Portage, Phase IV 

140 Promenade du Portage 

Hull (Quebec) 

(819) 994-6111 


Energy Supplies Allocation Board 
588 Booth Street 

Ottawa (Ontario) 

K1A OE4 

(613) 996-3559 


Environmental Advisory Council 
Environment Canada 

9th Floor, Fontaine Building 
Ottawa (Ontario) 

K1A OH3 

(613) 997-2395 


Export Trade Development Board 
240 Sparks Street 

Ottawa (Ontario) 

K1A OHS5 

(613) 995-2798 


Fisheries and Oceans Research Advisory Committee 
C D Howe Building 

240 Sparks Street 

Ottawa (Ontario) 

K1A OE6 

(613) 996-7439 


Foreign Claims Commission 
Lester B Person Building 
12% Sussex Drive 

PO Box,432 

Ottawa (Ontario) 

(613) 995-7707 


Grains Group 

Transport Canada Building 
Place de Ville 

330 Sparks Street 

Ottawa (Ontario) 

K1A ONS 

(613) 995-7127 


Hazardous Products Board of Review 
Canadian Heritage Protection Foundation 
PIOUBOR aL 350, (station ob 

Ottawa (Ontario) 

K1P 5R4 

(613) 237-1867/1066 


Historic Sites and Monuments Board of Canada 
Department of the Environment 

Les Terrasses de la Chaudiére 

10 Wellington Street 

Hull (Quebec) 

Postal Address: Ottawa (Ontario) K1A 1G2 
(613) 994-3222 


Human Rights Appeal Tribunal 
Jackson Building, 4th Floor 
257 Slater Street 

Ottawa (Ontario) 

K1A lEl 

(613) 995-6268 


Human Rights Tribunal 
Jackson Building, 4th Floor, 
257 Slater 

Ottawa (Ontario) 

KIA 1E1l 

(613) 995-6298 


Imnigration Appeal Board 
116 Lisgar Street 

Ottawa (Ontario) 

K1A OK1 

(613) 995-6486 


Indian Claims Commission 
P/O Box 2520, "Station ."“D" 
Ottawa (Ontario) 

K1P 5Y4 


Intlation 

Justice Canada 

Justice Building 

Kent and Wellington Street 
Ottawa (Ontario) 

K1A OH8 

(613) 992-3206 


International Boundary Commission 
615 Booth Street, Suite 130 
Ottawa (Ontario) 

KIA OE9 

(613) 995-495] 


International Joint Commission 
18th Floor, Berger Building 
100 Metcalfe Street 

Ottawa (Ontario) 

K1P 5M1 

(613) 992-2417 


Law Reform Commission of Canada 
Varette Building 

130 Albert Street 

Ottawa (Ontario) 

K1A OL6 

(613) 996-7844 


Machinery and Equipment Advisory Board 
235 Queen Street 

Ottawa (Ontario) 

K1A OH5 

(613) 992-1004 


Merchant Seamen Compensation Board 
Placewdu Portage, Phase II 

165 H6tel de Ville 

Hull (Quebec) 

Postal Address; Ottawa, Ontario K1A 032 
(613) 997-2555 


Metric Commission of Canada 
255 Argyle Avenue 

Ottawa (Ontario) 

KIA OC9 

(613) 995-6457 


Municipal Development and Loan Board 
Place Bell Canada 

160 Elgin Street 

Ottawa (Ontario) 

K1A OG5 

(613) 995-6264 


National Advisory Committee on Fitness and Amateur Sport 
Journal Building, South Tower 

365 Laurier Avenue West 

Ottawa (Ontario) 

K1A OX6 

(613) 995-3408 


National Council on Welfare 
Jeanne-Mance Building 
Eglantine Street - Tunny Park 
Ottawa (Ontario) 

K1A OK9 

(613) 992-7654 


National Design Council 
235 Queen Street 

Ottawa (Ontario) 

K1A OHS5 

(613) 992-0341 


National Energy Board 

Trebla Building - 473 Albert Street 
Ottawa (Ontario) 

K1A OES 

(613) 593-4750/992-6369 


National Farm Products Marketing Council 
Place de Ville, Centre Building 

300 Sparks Street, 2nd Floor 

Ottawa (Ontario) 

KURE/ S32 

(613) 995-2297 


National Film Board 
150 Kent Street 
Ottawa (Ontario) 
K1lA OM9 

(613) 992-3615 
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National Joint Council of the Public Service of Canada 


140 O'Connor Street, East Tower 
4th Floor, Suite 4ll 

fp OWBOx 1525, Station “B" 
Ottawa (Ontario) 

K1P 5V2 

(613) 995-6517 


National Parole Board 

Sir Wilfrid Laurier Building 
340 Laurier Avenue West 
Ottawa (Ontario) 

K1A OR1L 

(613) 995-1308 


Northwest Territories Water Board 
P O Box 1500 
Yelloknife (North West Terretories) 


Office of the Federal Fire Commissioner 
Sir Charles Tupper Building 
Confederation Heights 

Riverside Drive 

Ottawa (Ontario) 

K1A OM2 

(613) 998-4617 


Official Languages Commissioner 
66 Slater Street 

Ottawa (Ontario) 

K1A OT8 

(613) 995-7487 


Oil Compensation Board 
344 Wellington Street 
Ottawa (Ontario) 

K1A OE4 

(613) 996-5523/2611 


Patent Appeal Board 

Place du Portage, Tower l 

S0RVTCtorra streec 

Hull (Quebec) 

Postal Address: Ottawa, Ontario K1lA OC9 
(613) 997-1925 
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Pension Appeals Board 
PIO (BOX 6527 

Ottawa (Ontario) 

K1G 3H9 

(613) 993-2047 


Pension Commission 
Veterans Affairs Building 
284 Wellington Street 
Ottawa (Ontario) 

K1lA OP4 

(613) 992-2157 


Pension Review Board 
Trebla Building 

437 Albert Street 
Ottawa (Ontario) 

K1R 5B2 

(613) 995-7464 


Privacy Commissioner 
Jackson Building 

257 Slater Street 
Ottawa (Ontario) 

K1A 1El 

(613) 995-1151 


Public Service Commission 
L'Esplanade Laurier 

300 Laurier Avenue West 
Ottawa (Ontario) 

K1P OM7 

(613) 992-2788 


Public Service Commission Appeal Board 
Suite 220, Place de Ville 
Ottawa (Ontario) 


Public Service Staff Relations Board 
L'Esplanade Laurier 

140 O'Connor Street 

PJO"=BOw« loz), stacvion ~B* 

Ottawa (Ontario) 

K1P 5V2 

(613) 996-2704/2808 


Regional Development Incentives Board 
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Regional Economic Expansion 
Industry and Commerce 

235 Queen Street 

Ottawa (Ontario) 

K1R OHS 

(819) 997-2856 


Registrar of Trade Marks 

Place du Portage, Tower 1 

50 Victoria Street 

Hull (Quebec) 

Postal Address: Ottawa, Ontario KIA OC9 
(613) 997-4418 


Restrictive Trade Practices Commission 
Legion Building 

359 Kent Street 

P O Box 336, Station "A" 

Ottawa (Ontario) 

KIN 8V3 

(613) 996-5942/992-0217 


Roosevelt-Campobello International Park Commission 
P O Box 9, Welsh Pool 

Campobello Island (New Brunswick) 

996-4633 


Royal Canadian Mounted Police 
1200 Alta Vista Drive 

Ottawa (Ontario) 

K1A OR2 

(613) 993-0400 


Standards Council of Canada 
350 Sparks Street, Suite 1210 
Ottawa (Ontario) 

K1R 7S8 

(613) 238-3222 


Statistics Canada 
Tunney's Pasture 

Ottawa (Ontario) 

K1A OT6 

(613) 992-0031 
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Statute Revision Commission 

2nd Floor, West Memorial Building 
Room 2078, 344 Wellington Street 
Ottawa (Ontario) 

K1lA OH8 

(613) 992-8029 


Tariff Board 

265 Laurier Avenue West 
Journal Building, 2lst Floor, 
Ottawa (Ontario) 

K1lA O0G7 

(613) 996-8541 


Tax Review Board 

Kent Professional Building 
381 Kent Street 

Ottawa (Ontario) 

K1A OM1 

(613) 992-6955 


Textile and Clothing Board 
C D Howe Building 

235 Queen Street 

Ottawa (Ontario) 

K1A OHS 

(613) 996-1157 


War Veterans Allowance Board 
Dominion Building, 6th Floor 

F202 BOX. 7 200 

Corner of Queen and Richmond Streets 
Charlottetown (Prince Edward Island) 
C1lA 8M9 

178-894-5072 


Yukon Advisory Council 
23 Boswell Crescent 
Whitehorse (Yukon) 

Y1LA 4T2 


Yukon Territory Water Board 
200 Range Road 

Whitehorse (Yukon) 
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APPENDIX IV 
SAMPLE PETITIONS 


TO THE HONOURABLE THE HOUSE OF COMMONS OF CANADA, IN 
PARLIAMENT ASSEMBLED 


The PETITION of the undersigned residents of the muni- 
Cipality of Riviére-Verte in the Province of New-Brun- 
swick who now avail themselves of their ancient and 
undoubted right thus to present a grievance common to 
your Petitioners in the certain assurance that your 
Honourable House will therefor provide a remedy, 


HUMBLY SHEWETH 


THAT the revisions to the Unemployment Insurance Act 
and Regulations make distinctions among the citizens of 


the Province of New-Brunswick on the basis of the econo- 


mic region in which they reside; 


THAT these arbitrarily determined distinctions do not 
provide the same rights and privileges to all Canadian 


workers; 


THAT this practice can only undermine the equal rights 
of workers to unemployment insurance benefits, without 


distinction on the basis of economic region; 


THAT the erosion of rights on a discriminatory regional 


basis does not promote the public good or social peace; 


D 


WHEREFOR WE HUMBLY REQUEST 


THAT the Government of Canada take the necessary steps 


to find work for them; 


THAT the Government of Canada make the necessary amend- 
ments to the Unemployment Insurance Act so that benefits 
may be paid after a minimum of ten (10) weeks, as was 

the case in the past, and study the possibility of paying 


these amounts retroactively. 

THAT the economic region in which they reside be classi- 
fied in the same manner as Restigouche County and not in 
the same manner as Carleton County, as is the case at 


present. 


AND as in duty bound your petitioner will ever pray. 


Signature 


Signature 


Date | Signature 


PETITION 


TO THE HONOURABLE THE HOUSE OF COMMONS OF CANADA, IN 
PARLIAMENTASSEMBLED 


La PETITION of the undersigned residents of the Pro- 
vince of Quebec who now avail themselves of their 
ancient and undoubted right thus to present a grie- 
vance common to your Petitioners in the certain assu- 
rance that your Honourable House will therefor provide 


a remedy, 


HUMBLY SHEWETH 


THAT the unionized workers at Tannerie canadienne Inc. 
de St-Pascal of Kamouraska were dismissed on 
December 24, 1981, thereby putting an end to a 
lock-out implemented by their employer on 
October 13 of that year; 


THAT an agreement in principle was subsequently rati- 
fied between the union and the employer with a 
view to making it possible to take steps to reo- 
pen the plant when the financial problems of the 
business had been solved; 


THAT a fire on February 26, 1982 destroyed a substantial 
part of the assembly line, making it physically im- 
possible to resume operations quickly; 


THAT the Employment and Immigration Commission still refu- 
ses to grant these workers unemployment insurance 
benefits on the pretext that there is still a labour 
dispute, despite all the evidence to the contrary 
that has been provided to it so, far, both by the em- 
ployer and by representatives of the workers; 


THAT the seventy (70) workers and their families have now 
beem without any income for seven (7) months. 


7. 


WHEREFOR your Petitioners humbly request your 
Honourable House to require: 


1 - THAT the Canada Employment and Immigration 
Commission immediatel pay these workers 
the unemployment insurance benefits that 
are owing to them from the date of their 
dismissal; and 
ment; et 


1 - THAT the government take the necessary steps 
to reopen this business, regardless of who 
eventually owns it, so as to allow these 
workers to return to their jobs. 


AND as in duty bound your Petitioners will ever pray. 


Date 


PETITION 


TO THE HONOURABLE THE HOUSE OF COMMONS OF CANADA, 


IN PARLIAMENT ASSEMBLED: 


The petition of the undersigned residents of the Pro- 
vince of Quebec humbly sheweth: 


THAT the interest rates currently in effect are pro- 
hibitive and verge on usury; 


THAT individual homeowners who have to renew their 
mortgages are facing rate increases that may exceed 
their financial ability to pay; 


THAT owing to the size of the monthly payments to be 
made many homeowners may be faced with losing their 


houses; 


THAT present interest rates are depriving many citi- 
zens of the right to own property; 


THAT the caisses populaires might be placed ina dif- 
ficult financial situation if many borrowers were to 


default on their payments; 


THAT the present situation is detrimental to the economy 
as a whole, and particularly to the construction indus- 


Cry; 


THAT interest rates for financing consumer purchases are 
even highter than those on mortgages; 


THAT owing to this situation consumers cannot purchase 
useful and necessary consumer goods; 


THAT interest rates are helping to fuel inflation; 


> 
‘ 


THAT owners of single-family dwellings cannot claim 
interest paid on mortgages for income tax purposes. 


WHEREFOR your Petitioners, members of the 72 caisses 
populaires et d'économie Desjardins du Québec, hum- 
bly request: 


THAT the federal government, which is responsible 
for controlling interest rates, bring mortgage rates 
back down to an acceptable maximum, which should not 
exceed 14%; that interest rates for financing consu- 
mer purchases not exceed a maximum of 158%; 


THAT the federal government authorize the deduction 
of interest paid on mortgage loans for income tax 
purposes. 


‘AND your Petitioners will ever pray. 


Date 


sia. 
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